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THE VILLAGE OF GHEEL. 


In the midst of the extensive tracts of unreclaimed 
moorland that spread their barren wastes through 
great part of the northern provinces of Belgium, and 
the southern provinces of Holland, and are known 
under the name of the Campine, lies the little town, 
or rather village, of Gheel, the chef-lieu of the Belgian 
Campine, surrounded by a belt of verdant gardens, 
well-tilled fields, and humble but substantial farm- 
steads, which give it the appearance of a smiling 
oasis in the midst of the dreary desert that extends 
for miles around, and tell a tale of industry which at 
once prepossesses you in favour of a population that 
have won such results from so arid a soil. To Gheel 
and its immediate environs is attached a history so 
interesting that, were it more generally known, it 


would doubtless make this obscure corner of the earth 
an object of strong attraction to every philanthropic 
traveller in Belgium; and it is our hope that the sub- 
joined sketch may be the means of directing towards 
it the attention of some who may perchance turn 
their knowledge to account for suffering humanity. 
An ordinary stranger who, unacquainted with the 
peculiar history of the place, may saunter down the 
High Street of Gheel, with its neat whitewashed 
cottages backed by gardens opening into the fields, 
may find nothing in the aspect of the general popu- 
lation to attract his attention, except, perhaps, a 
prevalent character of quiet self-possession and innate 
gentleness and firmness, not unmixed with Flemish 
phlegm ; but if he be a keen observer, he will most 
likely be struck by the extreme eccentricity of the 
rather frequent individual exceptions to this rule, 
who yet seem to excite no surprise among the inha- 
bitants themselves. If it be Sunday, his curiosity will 
be further roused by the fact, that all these eccentric 
individuals are bending their steps towards the 
church of St Dymphne, the second in importance in 
the little town; while the mass of the more sedate 
townsmen and women are crowding into that of St 
Amand. Let him follow the minority into their church 
and take a survey of the edifice when service is over. 
On its walls he will find the solution of the mystery, 
and the secret of the great interest that attaches to 
Gheel. Here he may read, partly in sculpture, partly 
in painting, and partly in writing, how St Dymphne, the 
daughter of an Irish king in the seventh century, to 
evade the persecutions of her heathen father, fled from 
her native land in company with a Christian priest, and 
sought refuge in the solitary wilds of the Belgian 
Campine, where a chapel, erected to St Martin, and 
surrounded by a few huts built by pious votaries, 


already formed the nucleus of the future town of 
Gheel. But neither distance nor the sanctity of her 
asylum could save the unhappy maiden from her 
cruel father, who, having discovered her hiding-place, 
repaired thither, and cut off her head with his own 
hands. Some poor lunatics, says tradition, who hap- 
pened to be on the spot, and witnessed the ruthless 
deed, were restored to reason by a sight which might 
well have driven sane minds mad. In the gratitude 
of their hearts, they attributed their recovery to the 
intercession of the young martyr, who thencefor- 
ward was installed as the patroness of the insane. 
Attracted by the hope of further miracles, the relatives 
of other lunatics brought these to kneel before the 
cross erected over the martyred maiden’s grave. Even 
when instant cure did not follow, hope was not 
abandoned, but the visits were repeated again and 
again, till pilgrimages of the insane to the tomb of 
St Dymphne became an established custom in the 
country. Frequently the patients were left in charge 
of the inhabitants of the hamlet gathered round 
St Martin’s Chapel, who thus gradually acquired a 
practical knowledge of the treatment they required. 
Little by little this custom became an institution; 
the hamlet expanded into a village, the village into a 
town; farms and villages multiplied around it, and were 
at length erected into acommune. In the twelfth cen- 
tury the chapel of St Martin was replaced by a church 
dedicated to St Dymphne. In the fourteenth century, 
Pope Eugenius IV. gave a sanction to the established 
custom among the insane. Thenceforward, a con- 
stant stream of pilgrims continued to flow towards the 
consecrated spot; and thus Gheel, together with its 
environs, became what it is to this day, a colony of 
lunatics, and a hard-working, peaceful, free, and happy 
community, where, by the mere force of circum- 
stances, were established already in the midst of the 
barbarism of the middle ages, those rules as to the 
treatment of the insane, which the medical science of 
the nineteenth century has pronounced to be the 
most efficacious for the cure of mental disease— 
namely, liberty of action and of locomotion, labour in 
the open air, removal from the scenes and associates 
of the previous life of the afflicted, gentle ‘discipline, 
and active and devoted sympathy from those that 
surround them. 

The pecuniary advantage, however small, to be 
derived from the reception of insane inmates in their 
homes, was no doubt the first inducement that led the 
small population of Gheel to accept the vocation of 
keepers of the lunatics that resorted to the tomb of 
St Dymphne. The sterility of the soil has ever 


rendered life harder in the Campine than in more 
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favoured regions. The duties of hospitality, though 
remunerated with a small sum, were in consequence 
more onerous to these poor peasants than they would 
have been elsewhere. To render them less so, it 
became a matter of necessity to allow the poor 
afflicted guest to live in every respect as a member of 
the family, to take part in the common repasts, to 
follow the members of the household to their daily 
avocations in garden, field, or house; for left alone 
he could not be, and special surveillance would 
necessitate the sacrifice of the time of one of the 
working members of the family. The presence of the 
lunatic during the daily work of the family led to 
a further step, which had a most beneficial effect 
upon his condition—namely, to his association in the 
labours of the family during his lucid intervals, and 
thus sprung up an intimacy and a mutual attach- 
ment which has established a kind of patriarchal 
relation between the insane intrusted to the care of 
the inhabitants of the commune of Gheel and their 
foster-fathers (péres nourriciers), which prevails to 
this day, and forms a striking contrast to the mutual 
distrust, and at least one-sided dislike which, under 
other circumstances, is so frequently found to exist 
between the insane and their keepers. 

The people of Gheel have, moreover, a firm belief in 
the miracles that seemed to point out their country as 
a fit place for the cure and care of the insane; and 
this faith in a providential mission gives them a 
feeling of power and confidence in their dealings with 
their patients, which, together with the tender interest 
in this particular form of human infirmity, which is 
likewise transmitted from generation to generation, 
has really endowed this little community with a 
singular aptness for this particular vocation, and 
has developed a practical skill among them which 
is sometimes consulted with advantage by learned 
physicians. The whole community—men, women, 
and children—take an interest in the insane. A 
family who has no inmate of the kind, feel as if some- 
thing were wanting to them, and hasten, when new- 
comers arrive, to supply the deficiency. The ptre 
nourricier is proud of the blooming and well-fed look 
of his boarder; and the family feel humiliated if their 
inmate look pale and dejected. 

Many touching incidents are on record bearing 
witness to the bonds of affection which unite the 
poor afflicted ones of Gheel and their kind guardians. 
Often the nourriciers have been known to main- 
tain their charges gratuitously, even after cure has 
been effected, when they have lost their relatives 
and have been left without support. Others have 
extended their kindness even to the poor relatives of 
the insane who have become members of their family. 
Another tells of a lady of noble appearance, and 
evidently highly educated, who, having been found in 
Brussels perfectly alone and in a state of insanity, so 
as to be unable to give any account of herself or her 


antecedents, was placed as a boarder with a farmer of” 


Gheel in easy circumstances, in whose house she was 
treated with all the delicate respect due to her sup- 
posed rank and former position, though only the pauper 
allowance was paid for her. During twenty years 
she dined at a separate table, laid with the utmost 
neatness and care, while her host and hostess waited 
upon her. The inspector having one day made an 
observation on the subject, he was answered: ‘ Why, 
you see, sir, our little lady is evidently of good family, 
and we respect her very much. We also love our 
little lady, and wish to keep her long among us. I 
know very well that we shall never be paid for what 
we do for her; but we have no children, and she is 
our company.’ Another medical inspector narrates 
how touched he was, on entering a farmhouse 
unexpectedly one day, to find that the insane guest 
was occupying the seat of honour in the chimney- 


nook, and that the children, frightened at the sudden 
appearance of a stranger, sought refuge round the 
knees of the maniac, whom they seemed to look to as 
a natural protector, and who returned their confidence 
with a look and gesture of tender solicitude. 

The mutual attachment that prevails generally 
among the insane in Gheel and their guardians was 
shewn on a large scale some few years ago, when 
several towns of Belgium which had, up to that 
period, been in the habit of sending their pauper 
lunatics to Gheel, determined to withdraw them from 
that place because of their being able to dispose 
of them elsewhere at a slight reduction of cost. 
Nourriciers and patients all wept bitterly at parting, 
and embraced each other most affectionately. Several 
of the lunatics hid themselves, in order to escape 
from the threatened separation, and others had to 
be removed by force. A striking example of how 
strongly the affectional life can be developed in 
those who are deprived of the light of reasor ; while 
the place that the lunatics hold in the households 
of Gheel, proves as strikingly that under such a 
system, these afflicted beings, commonly looked 
upon as outcasts of society, may even lead a life 
of useful activity—useful to others, as well as to 
themselves. For if Gheel is distinguished above 
all other communes in the Campine for the excel- 
lent condition of its corn-fields and grass-fields, its 
gardens and orchards, this material wellbeing is 
in a great measure owing to the revenues derived 
from the care of the insane, and also to the active 
co-operation of the latter during the course of a 
thousand years. They help to build the farms, to 
bring the heath under cultivation, to dig canals and 
bridges, to plant trees, and to tend cattle, those 
who are subject to intermitting fits of violence 
being sought in preference by the farmers as inmates 
and assistants, because the very violence of the 
paroxysms proves the vigour of their organism; 
and, in consequence, they are found to be energetic 
and industrious workers during their lucid intervals, 
while, by a happy logical sequence, the labour which 
enriches the farmer tends at the same time to 
ameliorate the condition of the labourer. 

The more docile and tractable among the insane are 
engaged in indoor employments, such as carpentering, 
tailoring, shoe-making, lace-making, &c.; care being 
taken, as far as possible, to put each person to the 
trade he may have been previously acquainted with; 
and in every family without exception, the women, 
girls, and infirm old men, who may happen to be its 
inmates, take part in the household work without 
any apparent distinction being made between them 
and the servants or members of the family. Accord- 
ing to the terms agreed upon for them, the lunatics 
are to give their services gratuitously; but the péres 
nourriciers, having learned from experience that 
remuneration, if ever so trifling, acts as a powerful 
stimulant, are in the habit of allowing their boarders 
ten or twenty sous a week, in return for their 
help, or, as the case may be, an extra pot of beer, a 
little tobacco, or some other innocent indulgence. 
Some of the men even work on their own account; 
but in no case is coercion used to make them 
work ; the force of example and gentle encouragement 
alone being relied upon as effectual. Thus, these 
afflicted beings, who, as a general rule, are incar- 
cerated as dangerous to society, and, if left at large, 
are avoided by women and children, and timid men, 
with unconquerable dread, are in Gheel allowed to 
circulate freely in house, garden, street, and field. 
Except in some cases when it is especially forbidden 
by the superintending physicians, the harmless lunatic 
is even permitted to frequent places of public resort, 
where he may read the newspapers, smoke his pipe, 
play at cards, or even drink a pot of beer with his 
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neighbour, for it is not all work and no play at Gheel 
—the tavern-keepers being merely prohibited, under 
penalty of a fine, from selling wine or spirits to the 
insane. Amusement is even specially provided 
for the insane, music being more particularly 
favoured, and is another means of drawing the sane 
and the insane population together, without detriment 
to the former, and with great benefit to the latter. 
There exists at Gheel a choral society, instituted by 
a lunatic violinist. In the concerts given by this 
society, the music is performed by the most skilful 
musicians, without any reference to their mental 
state; and a singing-class for the use of the insane 
is also kept up. 

To sum up, liberty and work are the two funda- 
mental principles of the system followed at Gheel in 
the treatment of the insane, and with the .happy 
results, that the human dignity of the patient is 
never wounded, and that his enjoyment of life is left 
unimpaired as far as his unfortunate condition will 
allow of it. However, there are of course cases in| 
which measures of restriction must be had recourse 
to even in this happy colony, and the means then 
employed are pretty much the same as used in 
ordinary lunatic asylums. To prevent evasion more 
especially, a regular system has been organised; but 
it is seldom called into activity, as attempts at flight 
are of rare occurrence—on an average, six or eight in 
a year—and are generally frustrated by the people 
themselves, without having recourse to the public 
authorities. 

For centuries the people of Gheel were probably 
left uncontrolled to do, in regard to the lunatics 
intrusted to their care, as they might deem most 
fit. Local acts from the seventeenth century, still 
extant, shew, however, that at that period the 
lunatics were under the guardianship of the local 
authorities, though few improvements seem to have 
been introduced into the mode of treatment, except 
such as would naturally follow from increased well- 
being, and more advanced civilisation among the 
population in general. The modern history of Gheel 
may be said to date from 1795, when Belgium was 
incorporated with France, and divided into depart- 
ments. At that period, this modest institution 
attracted the attention of M. de Pontecoulin, prefect 
of the department of Dyle. Comparing the condition 
of the insane, crowded together in the dirty, unven- 
tilated, fetid hospitals in Brussels, the capital of the 
department, with the advantages enjoyed by those 
distributed among the inhabitants of the commune of 
Gheel, he ordered the former to be transferred to this 
more healthy refuge. This example was soon followed 
by various other cities of Brabant, and also of those 
of Southern Holland, after the reunion of Belgium 
with that country; and thus, after centuries of 
obscurity, Gheel at last attained a certain degree of 
celebrity. In 1825, Dr Guislain, professor of the 
university of Ghent, one of the first who exerted him- 
self in favour of reform in the treatment of lunatics 
in Belgium, devoted special attention to Gheel and to 
the system pursued there; but being a rather one- 
sided admirer of the improvements introduced into 
France by Pinel, Esquirol, and their disciples, he 
gave a very unfavourable report of the opposite mode 
followed at Gheel. The severity of this judgment 
led to a thorough investigation on the part of the 
government, which resulted in a series of ordinances 
and rules, placing the lunatics of Gheel under the 
special guardianship of the central as well as local 
authorities, and establishing constant medical super- 
vision, without, however, as we have seen, in any 
way altering the patriarchal relationship between the 
insane and their péres nourriciers, which has existed 
for ten centuries. 


of Gheel amounts to about 9000 or 10,000, and the 
lunatics, varying in number from about 800 to 1000, 
constitute about one-twelfth of the poptlation. These 
latter are either located in the town itself or in the 
neighbouring villages belonging to the commune, 
according as the friends of the patient, the authorities 
concerned, or the medical men residing on the spot in 
an official capacity, may determine. These physicians 
are four in number, one acting as superintendent, and 
the three others as physicians of sections, in which 
capacity they are bound to visit each patient be- 
longing to their section once a week, and to draw 
up a quarterly return of the state of all for the 
central authorities. At Gheel, however, the physi- 
cian plays but a very secondary part, and acts more 
as a moral guardian watching over the kind and just 
treatment of the patients, than as medical adviser. 
The people of Gheel, as has been said already, have 
great faith in their own power over the insane, and 
for a long time their religious feelings revolted against 
attributing the cures effected in their commune to 
any but miraculous causes. To the zeal with which 
the miraculous interposition of the patron saint of 
the insane was sought, the flags that pave the chapel, 
alluded to above, which contains the legend of St 
Dymphne, bear evidence, for the stones are actually 
hollowed out by the knees of the patients or their 
representatives who, during the course of centuries, 
have repaired to this spot to implore the interces- 
sion of the saint. While going through the ceremony 
of the so-called neuvaine, which consists in passing 
on their knees nine times to and fro under the 
cenotaph of the saint on nine consecutive days, the 
patients generally reside in a humble cottage built up 
against the wall of the church; and as the women 
who attend upon them here complain of a sad falling- 
off in the number of pilgrims, and consequently in 
their own fees, there is reason to believe that a falling- 
off is also taking place in the faith of the population 
in the miraculous power of St Dymphne. At one 
time, the canons of the church were privileged to 
exorcise the demons of insanity, but of late years 
their vocation seems entirely to have ceased. 

The population of the commune of Gheel is purely 
Catholic; but that liberty of conscience which is 
guaranteed by law in Belgium, seems to be sincerely 
respected in this little community, no attempts hav- 
ing ever been made to effect conversions among the 
insane, who, being often sent thither from a distance, 
belong to various religions and various nations. All 
conditions, all ages, all nationalities, all religions, are 
received here on equal terms, and so also are all 
classes of mental disease, with exception of such as 
take the form of suicidal, homicidal, or other mono- 
manias dangerous to society, and the treatment of 
which would be incompatible with the general system 
pursued. The rustic simplicity of the population, and 
their mode of life, may also seem to exclude patients 
accustomed to the luxurious comforts of a wealthy 
home; but there are families in Gheel who live in a 
style very similar to that of most persons in the 
middle classes on the continent, and in whose houses 
rich lunatics may be comfortably if not luxuriously 
accommodated. ‘The terms paid for boarders, requir- 
ing nothing more than the ordinary fare and accom- 
modation, are exceedingly moderate. In 1856, the 
price fixed by the authorities was 237 francs 25 cen- 
times, or about L.9, 10s. a year, for harmless patients ; 
and 266 francs 45 centimes, or about L.10, 13s., for 
such as are mischievous, or are suffering from epileptic 
fits ; which sum comprehends everything but clothing. 

We regret that our space prevents us from entering 
into some statistical details, more especially regarding 
the number of cures effected at Gheel, and the gene- 
ral results of the mode of treatment followed there ; 


The total number of inhabitants in the commune 
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may take an anxious interest in the subject, to the 
November number of the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
1857, from which we have borrowed our facts. Our 
object has chiefly been to make it more generally 
known, that there is a not very remote spot on the 
earth, where the insane may enjoy all the care and 
attention which their melancholy condition requires, 
without being cut off from the society of those not 
similarly afflicted, without being incarcerated with 
hundreds of others in the same sad state as them- 
selves, and subjected to a discipline and restraint 
which, however disguised by kindness and by science, 
is for ever reminding those who have lucid intervals 
of their lost liberty, and of the exceptional conditions 
of the life they are leading—and perchance to suggest 
the possibility of imitating so desirable an institution. 


THE LAST DAYS OF BYRON AND 
SHELLEY.* 


Accorp1ne to the old proverb, It never rains but it 
pours. For several years, nothing in the way of 
biography reminiscences or recollections came forth 
from the press regarding Byron or Shelley, till Mr 
Middleton's highly interesting and poetical biography 
made its appearance, when suddenly there was a 
rush of publications, short and long, on the same 
subject, not to speak of others perhaps only projected 
in the cloudy halls of the poetical Valhalla. 

Among these works is the curious production of | 


he wisely took care, when in company with the 
uninitiated, to keep them to himself. He knew what 
Mr Trelawny could understand, and what he could 
not; he therefore talked to him of boating, swim- 
ming, boxing, of saving money, buying islands, sailing 
about the Mediterranean with old Bathurst, the 
golden astuteness of the modern Greeks, and so on. 
With a companion of his own calibre—if he could 
have found one—his conversation would have been in 
totally different channels; and he would have flooded 
his fancy, as in his writings he flooded the whole 
universe, with brightness and beauty. Leicester 
Stanhope relates of him, that frequently on board 
ship on the Mediterranean, in the midst of jovial 
companions, who were addressing themselves to the 
lowest part of his nature, tears would rush into his 
eyes; and that to conceal them, he would start up 
suddenly, and leave the cabin. ‘The source of those 
tears, perhaps, lay deeply buried in the consciousness 
that he was wasting upon trivial or mean topics the 
glorious faculties which nature had given him for 
better things. ‘lo this peculiarity he himself all 

in Childe Harold: 

Tis said at times the sudden tear would start ; 
But pride congealed the drop within his e’e. 


In all ages there have been men who considered it 
necessary to have two philosophies—the esoteric and 
the exoteric—the one for themselves, and the other 
for the rest of the world. Byron had his esoteric 


Mr Trelawny. Properly speaking, it is a section of his | 8¥Stem of thought, which he concealed from those 
own biography, detached apparently from the rest, | 20ut him, but, under the pressure of strong neces- 
because relating to a period during which he was ity, infused more or less completely into his works. 
connected accidentally with distinguished men. The | This was reversing the plan of the old sages, who 
writer himself is a man of considerable abilities, | unveiled their souls to their companions, while they 
but so very much carried away by self-esteem as , afforded only transient glimpses of them to the world. 
to be altogether incapable of appreciating other | But this, perhaps, was more an aflair of luck than 
men correctly. He has, besides, the affectation of anything else. Those fortunate men were encom- 
thinking meanly of the art by which he has made | passed by a circle of choice spirits, who, if they could 


himself known, so far as he is known at all. He | 20t originate ideas like theirs, could at least receive 


appears to imagine, that although the act of thinking | 
has, intrinsically, nothing disreputable in it, the case 
is altogether different when, for the benefit or amuse- 
ment of others, a man undertakes to describe or 
explain his thoughts. He then becomes, in Mr 
Trelawny’s phrase, a man of the pen, weak, way- 
ward, full of perverseness, devoured by the rage for 
notoriety—in short, a complete slave to what Mr 
Trelawny regards as the inherent vice of his calling. 
We almost fancy we can divine the true history 
of this persuasion, as well as the reason why this 
irregular Recollector so greatly prefers Shelley to 
Byron. The former, timid, effeminate, a perpetual 
prey to shrinking delicacy of constitution, naturally 
suffered Trelawny, or any other robust man, to} 
influence his movements, and almost give a direction 
to the current of his thoughts; while the latter, 
fiercely jealous of his mental independence, repelled, 
and perhaps resented, every attempt to interfere with 
the spontaneous action of his intellect. Hence, on 
all his literary projects, Shelley was communicative, 
while in the same degree Byron was the reverse. 
With the quick eye of genius, the latter perceived at 
once that Mr Trelawny was not a man with whom, in 
the poetical sense, he could sympathise. When he 
was furthest removed from himself, he came nearest 
to the author of the Recollections. His genius, his 
love of the beautiful, his intuitive perception of all 
the sources of greatness and glory, dispersed pro- 
fusely throughout the universe, his love of great deeds 
and great men, the quickness with which he could 
catch and translate into verse the evanescent love- 
liness of nature—all these things were his own; and 


* Recollections of the Last Days of Shelley and Byron, 


and reflect them forth with force and fidelity upon 
mankind. By a strange misadventure, Byron was 
nearly always surrounded by the least spiritual of the 
human race, with whom his intellect and his genius 
possessed nothing in common; he therefore, as far 
as possible, concealed his mysterious greatness from 
them under a veil of vulgar banter and frivolity, 
while he threw out brilliant rays of mind over their 
heads, to charm and enlighten distant ages. 

We envy no one who can persuade himself that 
Byron did not mean what he wrote. We beg to 
observe that there is an art by which it is possible to 
discover unerringly when a man is in earnest, and 
when he is not. The affectation of opinions and 
sentiments is a cold thing, and can at best only glitter 
across the fancy, without reaching so far even as 
the imagination. It is an altogether different thing 
wheu, by some power inexplicable in words, a man 
projects his thoughts into your thoughts, agitates 
them violently, fuses them with emotion and passion, 
moulds them into what shape he pleases, and leaves 
for ever after the stamp and impress of his mind 
upon yours. Be sure he is thoroughly in earnest 
when he does this; affectation has no such domi- 
nion. Byron was only laughing at Mr Trelawny 
when he told him that all he had written was meant 
merely for the women, and did not express his own 
feelings at all. He saw the extent of his credulity, 
and played upon it. There are many passages in 
Childe Harold and Don Juan, in Manfred, Werner, and 
Sardanapalus, which the brain of itself could not 
have created; it required the co-operation of the 
heart, and therefore they will speak to all ages: 
they have, in fact, placed him among 

Those dead but sceptred sovereigns who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns. 
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We are sorry always to observe in the records of 
Byron’s life any traces of that portion of his career 
which was spent among persons of his own class in 


justice than Mr Trelawny, or, indeed, than any other 
writer who has touched on these points. He has, 
perhaps, been too desirous of elevating his hero at 


the 
what 
ould 
vim- London. Their society did him a great deal of harm, | the expense of all who came near him; but he has 
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+. as a hermit, that the fine ducts and channels of the entirely constitute whatever charm there is in it. We 
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than aeeery reasons for his herenit-like life. of again, and again, over the same ground, he manages 
the greater part of his associates, he would have put | to convey some idea of the scenery about the Gulf of 
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‘ en employs the vocabulary in w armers discuss | poetical and grand. ne is 
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er sleep is inexpressibly sweet and soothing. purposes. e shall not defile our pages with an 
Byron eet to be near the sea, which, in the still, extract, but if any one be in love with the nightmare, 
that calm hours of night, sends up voices replete with | and would like to people his dreams with frightful 
g to inspiration to the ear. To these voices he delighted figures and prospects, he may read the whole account 
le be to listen. They spoke to him of many things, which in Mr Trelawny’s book. He must have a strong 
= q he could not venture to discuss with his everyday | stomach if it does not make him sick, and a strong 
= companions. The mind which is conscious of its | mind if he passes a comfortable night immediately 
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hind appears to penetrate into eternity. Besides, whatever describing his manners, was not with him during the 
ents may be said, every man who possesses ideas of his latter portion of his life. He certainly deserved to 
: own, desires and needs to be often by himself. It is | be comprehended, but was not. His ultimate drift- 
“4 at such times only that he can explore the extent of | ing towards Greece looks, more than any modern 
A . his mental wealth, and exercise unimpeded the prolific event, like the work of destiny. He appears all the 
cae faculty of invention. It is said that Shelley’s friend- | while like one of the old heroic race labouring under 
ship exerted a beneficial influence on Byron’s mind. | a spell. Individuals, frivolous, mean, and selfish, 
iy, In a literary point of view, it might. Shelley’s | who are cleverly described by Mr Trelawny, flutter 
po brain, like a caldron, was always seething with new | before him, and draw him by a terrible fascination 
ike an atmosphere. He was besides, large-minded, | he sails up and down coast, landing occasionally 
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pes behold without envy Byron’s superior popularity, he beheld—what was not visible to Mr Trelawny— 
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of Shelley’s character Mr Middleton has done more | thoughts, and whose every nook and crag, and glen, 
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are redolent still of fréedom and poetry, and beauty 
and heroic war. 

Byron was no great reader of Aristophanes, other- 
wise, as he drew towards Missolonghi, he might have 
been scared by the resemblance of its vicinity to the 
bogs and fens of Acheron. Mr Trelawny describes 
the spot with picturesque felicity. All around the 
city, he says, marshes, lagunes, and slime spread a 
belt of death. No language could be more correct. 
But Mr Trelawny was not with Byron when he took 
the fatal resolution of setting up his tabernacle on 
that pestilential spot. No one indeed was with him 
who could exercise the slightest influence over his 
movements; and it appears incontestably from Mr 
Trelawny’s Recollections, as well as from many other 
sources, that the author of Childe Harold and Don 
Juan was not at that time in a state of mind which 
qualified him to take proper care of himself. What- 
ever may have been the causes that brought about 
such a result, he had reached that degree of exhaus- 
tion in which men become sensible of the tediousness 
of life, and begin slowly to make up their minds to 
escape from it. Shelley was anxious to have always 
at hand a swift poison, to which he might have 
Tecourse when the condition of his mind should 
become unendurable. To this he evidently looked 
forward undoubtingly. He reckoned confidently 
upon its coming some day or another; and already 
at the age of twenty-nine became conscious, through 
various symptoms, of its approach. Byron cultivated 
the habit of sleeping always with the Bible and a 
pair of loaded pistols on a chair by his bedside. 

These facts suggest very gloomy ideas, and at the 
same time force us into the conviction that a life of 
systematic excitement, whether literary or otherwise, 
is not good. The thinkers of old times, at all events, 
eschewed it as among the worst of evils. There 
was another thing, also, which they eschewed with 
still greater care—namely, the practice of living by 
opinion, of referring all your actions to the criterion 
set up by the world’s estimate. They thought it 
best to judge for themselves, since if any one thing 
can be said to belong to a man more than another, it 
is his own happiness. 

No one need be surprised to find that Byron, like 
all other men, had weaknesses; but it is surprising to 
make the discovery which has long ago been made, 
though Mr Trelawny supplies some fresh illustrations 
of it—that Byron was goaded almost to madness by 
dwelling perpetually on his club-feet. 

It would be ridiculous affectation to pretend that 
there ever existed a man who would not have been 
vexed at being misshapen like Byron, but there 
have perhaps been few who would have taken it to 
heart as he did. By way of carrying on the contest 
with nature, which he commenced in an evil hour, he 
aimed throughout life at distinguishing himself by 
athletic exercises, which, on account of his deformity, 
caused him so much pain, suffering, and loss of animal 
spirits, that he may almost be said to have been a 
martyr to the cause of his own feet. So far did he 
carry this feeling that it was among the uppermost in 
his mind even in death. Mr Trelawny knew of the 
existence of this strange sensitiveness, but treated it 
with as little respect as Moore did his much nobler 
kind of sensitiveness—about the way in which his 
memory would be cherished by posterity. The one 
destroyed his impassioned pleading in his own behalf, 
thus defrauding equally the poet and the world; the 
other lifted the veil, or rather the shroud, from his 
corporeal imperfection, and made known what Byron’s 
vanity took much greater pains to conceal than any 
flaw in his moral character. 

On this point, however, we shall allow Mr Trelawny 
to speak for himself. He is peculiarly at home in 
whatever concerns dead bodies, and appears to enjoy 


nothing so much as tearing off any delusions in which 
they might be enveloped. Arriving at Missolonghi a 
few days after Byron’s death, he went to the house in 
which the body lay. ‘No one,’ he says, ‘was in the 
house but Fletcher, of which I was glad. As if he 
knew my wishes, he led me up a narrow stair into a 
small room, with nothing in it but a coffin standing 
on trestles. No word was spoken by either of us; he 
withdrew the black pall and the white shroud, and 
there lay the embalmed body of the pilgrim—more 
beautiful in death than in life. The contraction of 
the muscles and skin had effaced every line that time 
or passion had ever traced on it; few marble busts 
could have matched its stainless white, the harmony 
of its proportions, and perfect finish ; yet he had been 
dissatisfied with that body, and longed to cast its 
slough. How often I had heard him curse it! He 
was jealous of the genius of Shakspeare—that might 
well be; but where had he seen the face or form 
worthy to excite his envy? I asked Fletcher to bring 
me a glass of water. On his leaving the room, to 
confirm or remove my doubts as to the cause of his 
lameness, I uncovered the pilgrim’s feet, and was 
answered—the great mystery was solved. Both his 
feet were clubbed, and his legs withered to the knee 
—the form and features of an Apollo, with the feet 
and legs of a silvan satyr.’ This is exaggerated. 
Byron was neither so classically moulded nor so 
deformed—that is, no more like an Apollo than he 
was like Thersites. He was a good, handsome 
Englishman, with a face illumined by genius, full 
of emotion, and all the varying phenomena of intellect. 
When Fletcher returned, he drew the shroud and 
pall carefully over the feet of his master’s corpse; 
he was very nervous, and trembled as he did so. 

After carefully reading these Recollections, what is 
the impression left upon the mind? Is it favourable 
to any one? Do we rise from the perusal with a 
better idea of the writer, or of the individuals written 
about? This, however, it may be said, is not the 
point—the question ought to be, Is our conception of 
Byron or Shelley rendered truer or more complete? 
We think not. Some slight information may be 
gleaned about certain habits of both poets; but the 
general effect seems to be to unsettle and mystify the 
mind. The scenes over which the narrative carries 
us are often vividly depicted in parts, with off-hand 
dashes here and there; but even the Morea, with the 
frowning grandeur of its wild coast, fails to betray 
Mr Trelawny into drawing a regular picture. He 
passes through the most extraordinary places with 
the indifference of a muleteer; but his fancy wakes 
up now and then, and casts a startling and brilliant 
light upon some gray crag or lonely glen. It is much 
the same with his characters. A few of their points 
are shewn us, but in a manner too unconnected to 
render the exhibition of much use. The only value 
of such books is, that they may by chance awaken 
the curiosity of some readers, and induce them to 
seek for more satisfactory information than the writer 
himself supplies. 


THE GUINEA-PIGS. 
Wnuen ‘term’ begins in London, everybody, especially 
everybody who dwells within reasonable limits of the 
inns of court, is immediately made aware of it. There 
are a number of phenomenal indications which peep 
out of lone entries, start up in third-rate shop-windows, 
or cluster round wine-vaults in paved courts, or pro- 
menade the streets with lordly stride—all of which 
proclaim that interesting fact even to the most care- 
less observer. Not only do the retired and mouldy 
retreats, where the lawyers affect to resort, pucker 
up their brows and wake out of their long sleep— 
not only does Pump Court once more resound with 
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the echoes of hasty feet, and Gray’s, Lincoln’s, and 


Clement’s put on the aspect of bond-fide thorough- 
fares, with clients rushing in and out, and backwards 
and forwards all day long—but Chancery Lane, with 
all its fringe of flagged closes and bottomless alleys, 
Cook’s Court and Carey Street, with their tons of 
brief-paper and red tape—the remotest purlieus of 
the Temple, and the loftiest garrets of the quill- 
driving hacks, are all galvanised into a state of sudden 
activity, which knows nor pause nor subsidence day 
or night. 

Now it is that the costume of wigs, and gowns, and 
violet-coloured bags comes into fashion, and crops 
out suddenly in wonderful profusion in the region 
of Temple Bar. Now the white-aproned messengers 
are at their wits’ end, and flurried with the harvest 
of sixpences which rain a silver shower, run hjther 
and thither laden with missives verbal and written, 
and only too happy if they escape the perpetration of 
some fatal exchange in the delivery. Now is Mrs 
Jones, the laundress, plagued out of her life with the 
everlasting tintinnabulation of twenty bells at once, 
and reduced to the necessity of administering impar- 


little Twister, the barber of Poppin’s Corner, who 
has just achieved his first professional wig, praying 
devoutly that his patron, Mr Augustus Grinder, who 
ate his way to the bar with such exemplary fervour, 
may get his virgin brief, in which case he has pledged 
himself to purchase Twister’s virgin wig. Now are 
the law-stationers up to their eyes in business, or 
buried in it over head and ears; now do all the 
hangers-on who yield to a magnetic attraction in the 
fiat of judge and jury, crowd to the judicial arena; 
and now does the Guinea-pig, starting from his 
sleep, make his appearance on the field of action, and 
address himself to the mission of his existence. 

* And, pray, who is the guinea-pig ?’ 

The guinea-pig, my friend, is not the animal men- 
tioned under that name by Buffon, neither did Gold- 
smith put him down in his Animated Nature, though 
the observant and genial Goldy, it is more than 
probable, knew the species well enough. Who is the 
guinea-pig, do you ask? Favour us with your com- 
pany for a few moments, and we will discover for 
you this choice specimen of natural history. 

Here we are, then, at Westminster Hall. That 
door to the left, flanked by that branching maypole 
rigged with blind gas-burners, is the members’ 
entrance to the House of Commons; and this one 
opposite, to the right, is the entrance to the Court 
of Queen’s Bench. In the lobby within sits an old 
woman dispensing apples and oranges, to exhausted 
witnesses and feverish clients, at a penny apiece; 
and in the lofty square apartment which serves as 
the court beyond, Lord Campbell is sitting at this 
moment dispensing justice at not quite so cheap a 
rate. His lordship, as you see, has a couple of 
brother-judges with him on the elevated dais, and 
all three look mightily grand in their huge long- 
tailed wigs, resting like epaulets on their shoulders, 
their crimson robes of office and their broad ermine 
trimmings. The court is crowded in every part, and 
very still—not a sound is heard but the deep double 
bass of Counsellor Bulbous, who has been on his 
legs this hour, and is likely to buzz on for two 


Slinker versus Slime, touching the repairs of Mud- 
bury Dyke. 
the worthy counsellor, like the song of the blue- 
bottle after dinner on a summer's afi has 
produced a soporific influence traceable on the whole 
two hundred or so of auditors who represent the 
British public. There he stands in that oblong 
pit below the dais, which, dotted as it is in every 


part with round white wigs all motionless, looks 


hours longer—being engaged on the famous suit of 


The buzz-uzz-oozle-woozle-snuffle of 


tial justice by answering none of them. Now is | 


uncommonly like an oblong bed of cauliflowers planted 
in rows and in full blow. There he bubbles forth his 
interminable plea—the judges resigning themselves 
to fate in their easy-chairs, with a patience and 
fortitude only to be accounted for by reference to 
those quarterly thousands paid out of Her Majesty’s 
exchequer, which compensate the weariness of office. 
His learned brethren doze on their benches—the 
newspaper reporters doze in their boxes—the casual 
spectators who have crept in to slake their curiosity, 
find themselves yawning before they know what they 
are about, and sneak out again for a refresher in the 
open air. Numbers, you remark, come in to see and 
hear; some take their seats on the rising benches 
open to the public, some merely lounge against the 
wall—but very few of them stand it, or sit it, many 
minutes before they are off again out of reach of that 
somnolent voice. 

‘Not so,’ say you; ‘there are some forty or fifty 
people on those upper benches, who, so far from 
—- seem to be regular fixtures, and never move 
at all.’ 

Ah, my friend, those are the guinea-pigs—those are 
the identical natural curiosities we have come in search 
of, and you cannot do better than to note them well. 
During the whole of the period of term those upper 
benches are the habitat of the judicial guinea-pig. 
Mark how still, stolid, and statue-like they sit, how 
persistently they do not listen to anything that goes 
forward, and how thoroughly they ignore each other. 
Gregarious as these strange creatures are, it is an 
unquestionable fact that they are never known to 
fraternise in the slightest degree. Indeed, it is 
rumoured that they hate one another like grim death, 
and that the greatest windfall that could happen 
to any one of them would be to see a dozen or two of 
his comrades knocked on the head. An ill-natured 
story is current, to the effect that when that old 
gentleman yonder in the corner—he with the frayed 
black stock and iron-moulded linen—was seized with 
a fit of paralysis, and fell to the ground, not one of 
them could be got to move a finger in his aid, and 
the police had to bestir themselves to get him out; 
and that when he came back on the following term, 
all the welcome he met with was a growl of disap- 
pointment that the attack had not carried him off. 
You will observe that they are all distinguished by 
two things—a peculiar seediness of raiment which 
makes convulsive efforts to assume respectability, 
and a still more peculiar cast of countenance, which 
it is far easier to recognise when once seen than it is 
to describe with accuracy. 

Those ranks of silent, self-concentered statues, then, 
are the guinea-pigs; and if you ask what they are 
doing there, the answer is—they are waiting for their 
guinea. Whenever the court sits—no matter whether 
at Westminster or at the Guildhall—the guinea-pigs 
sit along with it—and they will inevitably make 
their appearance with all the regularity and far 
greater punctuality than either judge or advocate. 
For their description, we can give it only in part, for 
there is a mystery about them which the keenest 
observer has not been able to penetrate entirely, 
and of all bipeds they are reckoned the most close 
and taciturn, almost equalling in these qualities their 
four-footed and tailless prototypes. They are, however 
—for so they must be to qualify them for the post 
they seek to adorn—housekeepers and rate-payers ; 
they have contrived, by some means, to get their 
names enrolled on the list of jurymen to the Queen’s 
Bench Court, and to keep them there; and the grand 
business, the only business of their lives during the 
continuance of term, is to shift themselves, by hook 
or by crook, by urgent solicitation in the right 
quarter, or by patient waiting, into the jury-box, in 


order that they may be entitled to the enka 
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which the liberality of the court will reward their— 
labour, we were going to say, but that term would be 
a misnomer—their inertia. 

But what is that? As sure as fate, Bulbous has 
come to a dead-lock: his lordship, whom we all 
supposed to be dozing, has pulled him up on a point 
of law, and the interminable plea has come to an 
unexpected halt. Lo! the cauliflowers resolve them- 
selves into a committee of legal gentlemen—half the 
wigs turn their facial side this way—the white heads 
are all bobbing and whispering together—there is the 
hasty scratching of quills upon foolseap—and while 
Counsellor Bulbous is vigorously ramming documents 
into his bag, with the air of a check-mated chess-player, 
the jury-box is suddenly vacated, and the deputy 
clerk of the court begins bawling over the names of 
the list of jurymen, in order to swear in a new jury 
for the immediate trial of a new cause. 

Look at the guinea-pigs now—they are no longer 
the still, stolid, unimpressible creatures you took 
them for. See how every man of them bristles up— 
how the eyes twinkle, and the lips part, and the neck 
cranes forward in the attitude of attention, as name 
after name is called. 

‘John Brown!’ bawls the clerk. ‘Here!’ and 
John Brown, buttoning his seedy overcoat, pulling 
up his collar, and unearthing from his threadbare 
cuffs a clean pair of wristbands, rises with a self- 
satisfied smirk, and glides into the jury-box as 
silently as the guinea, by and by, will glide into his 
pocket. 

‘Thomas Robinson!’ ‘Here!’ and Robinson, with 
an air of dignified complacency, follows in the wake 
of Brown. 

‘James Jones!’ bawls the clerk. There is a dead 
silence—no answering ‘ Here!’ and in a few moments 
the clerk shouts ‘James Jones!’ a second time with | 
redoubled emphasis. Still there is no reply; James 
Jones is evidently not forthcoming, though the pause 
is prolonged before the third time of asking. The 
third appeal produces the same non-result as to Mr 
James Jones; but now a little man who has been 
wriggling on his seat and fussily rising and sitting 
down again for the last few minutes, breaks the 
silence. 

‘Cornelius Jones is here,’ he calls out suggestively 
to the clerk. 

This unwarrantable interpolation on the part of 
Mr Cornelius acts like a firebrand among the whole 
herd of guinea-pigs; and in defiance of the sanctity 
of the place, their resentment bursts forth in a series 
of grunts and sneers and bitter objurgations launched 
at the head of the offender with a fierceness all the 
more fierce that it has to be uttered sub voce and out 
of ear-shot of the bench. 

*It won’t do, Corny,’ growls one. 

© Wait your turn, snatchbody !’ hisses a second. 

* Betsy Prig!’ snarls a third. 

And furious eyes are turned on the delinquent, 
who, being accustomed to that sort of fire, does not 
wince under it, but preserves an enviable equanimity 
until the storm has blown over. 

By the time the whole twenty-four jurymen are 
collected, the ranks of the guinea-pigs are consider- 
ably thinned. There is an evident expression of 
disappointment in some of the remaining faces, but 
that is tempered with some satisfaction too, because, 
though they have not yet won their prospective prize, 
they are nearer to the winning-post by four-and- 
twenty names, and feel that they are at no great 
distance from the inevitable one pound one. 

But the question, ‘Who is the guinea-pig?’ is not 
answered yet, and, in truth, it is not one of easy 
solution. ‘There are various theories afloat touching 


the physiology of the creature. Speculators on this 
abstruse subject have likened his tribe to a shower of 


frogs, coming no man knows whence, and departing 
no man knows whither—or to those curious travellers 
the land-crabs of the West Indies, which overrun 
certain territories at certain seasons, and then sud- 
denly and miraculously vanish away. What is agreed 
upon on all hands appears to be the fact, that the 
guinea-pig is altogether an undiscoverable biped at 
all or any of those seasons when the law-courts are 
not sitting. Where he spends his long vacation, 
nobody seems to have even the remotest idea. The 
wildest conjectures are hazarded as to his modes and 
means of life. It is computed that at the utmost he 
cannot realise more than from fifteen to twenty guineas 
a year by hanging on to the skirts of the judges: 
how, then, does he get the rest of the income which 
constitutes him a housekeeper and a rate-payer, and 
a ‘good man and true?’ 

We can hazard no reply to this question. We have 


_ heard the satirical wits of the court taunt this frater- 


nity with questions of various kinds—as to the con- 
dition of a hypothetic mangle, for instance, or the 
real ownership of a paletot suspiciously glossy ; but 
these sarcasms point to nothing definite, and leave 
the real question in all its uncertainty. According 
to all appearances, the mission of the guinea-pig is 
to compass as often as he can an easy guinea— 
and beyond that we can declare nothing positive 
concerning him. 


CRAG-FAST. 


We have lived so long, my brother Frank and I, 
in the grand hill-country of the north, that its great 
gray giants have long ceased to be held by us in awe; 
our reverence for them is not one whit diminished, 
but our fear is fled. Their crowns, hidden in cloud, 
their huge fern-covered shoulders, their mighty girdles 
of melancholy pine, are our glory still, but are no 
more threatening than their slopes of pasture-land, 
and woods that stray down to the margin of the lakes. 
Even in winter-time, unless the hill-fog be hanging 
thickly, or the blinding snow be whirling, we should 
not hesitate to cross the highest gap in Westmoreland, 
or find our way to Keswick by the Fells. From our 
nearest mountain-top we can see the road to it, and 
track it almost all the way, bridging the rivers and 
fording the rills, and winding round mere after mere, 
until, a thin white streak, it climbs the furthest 
ridge, and comes, we know, unawares on the little 
town. As the crow flies, we are not ten miles from 
it; but a man cannot reach it in eighteen miles, nor 
a horse in twenty-eight. Many a time, since Harry 
left us, have Frank and I gone thither and returned 
in the same day, partly to get little luxuries that are 
not in our far-away mountain home; partly from 
the exceeding beauty of the way itself; and partly, it 


may be, to keep his memory green who is no longer 
with ‘us, 


A score of summers have brought bird and butterfly 


‘into our happy valley, and set the bee roaming on 


the hills since last our Harry took that walk with 
us—but we do not forget it. The fair June morn, 
the quarter which the gentle breeze blew from, the 
coombs wherein the shadows of the clouds lay—we 
remember all. Harry was beautiful, which we are 
far from being, kind and accomplished almost as a 
girl; but he was weak in health, and had to battle 
for dear life through every winter. Supple of limb 
when well, and strong in spirit whether well or ill, he 
wanted care, and we were not good nurses. We did 
not lack in love, but in ‘ the reason firm, the temper- 
ate will,’ which have been so often found of late in the 
gentler sex, soothing, controlling, saving so many of 
their soldier brethren. What our poor brother fixed 
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his wishes on, we had no heart to refuse. He was, we 
felt, and everybody but himself knew well, but for a 
little while on earth, and not, therefore, to be denied 
a pleasure lightly. He would walk to Keswick— 
that he had determined on—the next time Fred and 
Frank went, and designing there to sleep that night, 
we suffered him one day to go with us. We chose 
our time during a series of unbroken fine weather ; 
no rain had fallen for weeks throughout the district 
—‘fair’ said the shepherd’s weather-glass, and ‘fair’ 
said Michael Gwain, the shepherd, when we started 
that morning, we two with knapsacks, and Harry 
with his alpenstock, up the bed of the empty beck. 
It had been rifled of its silver treasure by the sun, 
and the crags stood out bare and smooth where the 
waters had roamed at will. Silence had usurped 
the seat of song; and the stones that had held their 
summits highest above the strife, like many a human 
head that proudly lifts itself above the battle of the 
world, displayed their stubborn breasts, riven and 
worn enough. Two deep-cut channels alone marked 
the spot where the twin torrents had lately met; and 
a little tree that overhung it, and was wont to be 
kept green by the rainbow-tinted spray, was dying 
fast ; the mighty stepping-stones, fit each to cover 
a hero’s grave, were useless, and felt no footsteps. 
It was dry even beneath the little bridge where the 
trout were used to make their ceaseless circles in the 
pool ; the dead fish were lying on either side in their 
beautiful armour, never more to slumber in the brown 
depths, or to wag a lazy fin upon the surface; they 
had trusted to have escaped the evil eye of the sun. 
One by one, the sheep wandered up and down with 
piteous bleat, and we ourselves, with head inclined 
and hollowed hand, could find no drop of water. 

Our progress up the broken way was slow, and on 
the steep path beside it the parching earth was hot 
beneath our feet; and the fern, the moss-knots, and 
the heather, crumbled into dust within our grasp. 
One of us has reached the summit; that shout of 
triumph carried over the hills about proclaims it, and 
that one is Harry; because he had less breath to lose 
than any of us, he must of course needs scramble up 
the first, and hollo. And indeed there is something 
glorifying in having gained the top of a high hill; 
when the breeze of the mountain first blows on a 
man’s brow, one may generally know it by other signs 
than a mere ruddy cheek ; the voice is more still than 
usual, but what beauty or wisdom it has to speak we 
seem to get there above all places; the freshness that 
falls on the senses sheds dew on the heart, and the 
thoughts that lie deepest spring up and blossom into 
speech ; the world’s cares and crosses seem all left 
below, and fade away far in the distance, while 
beneath us is spread the glory of the earth. When 
to us the town lies in silence, and the sail turns 
not on the hill—when the spade, the pick, and the 
clanging factory send up no murmur—when the 
glancing river moves not on, and the oar of the 
sailor is dumb, and thronged city and desolate sea 
alike give forth no sound: from the Isle of Man 
in the far westward, and along the open sparkling 
sea, our eyes came back to the dear valley at our 
feet, the tranquil lake with its green-wooded islets, 
wherein another heaven seemed to smile, another sun 
to shine; the rich low meadows round it sprinkled 
thickly with cattle, the farms of dazzling white- 
ness, the low-roofed cottages of unmortared stone, 
and the vane of the gray old church beaming above 
the slumbrous yews like fire. All men may not 
be moved so, but I think it is thus with most of 
us who think; and it was so certainly on that day 
with our dear Harry: never was he so animated, 
enthusiastic, eloquent as then; we might have almost 
known, had we been long enough in the old north 


therefore in store for him. On we went, mile after mile, 
over the dry morasses, where the streams no longer 
pushed their sluggish way through the black mould, 
and the tufts of heath were withering. We lay down 
often under some huge crag, from which the goat fled, 
scared, or the rock-raven slowly oared herself away 
on mighty lustrous wings—for the heat had become 
intense—to rest. Panting on the short brown grass, 
with our faces heavenward, was as good as lotus- 
eating; the warmth of noon and the quiet of night 
reigned jointly upon these lofty heights, where the 
murmur of the bee alone seemed to thread the silence. 
Here we passed strange-shaped crags, which once, 
the legend went, were mortal men tranced by wizard 
spell; here, rock-rent chasms, where the fiend was 
said to dwell in winter-time ; and here we came upon 
some desolate tarn, needing not romance to heighten 
its lonely terrors—where Solitude seemed sister to 
Despair. Meanwhile, the faint air had no breath save 
that which came in fitful feverish gasps, and died 
away; the blue sky became islanded above us by a 
huge black cloud, and our thirst grew insupportable. 
After a rest somewhat longer than usual, we caught 
the glimmer of a falling stream, some half-mile off, 
but separated from us by uneven and rugged ground. 
And ‘Who drinks first?’ exclaimed Harry; and ‘I,’ 
and ‘I,’ we answered, and each took his own way 
with a cheer, and started at racing speed for the 
welcome gill. 

By this time the last wandering cloud had joined 
the threatening mass that hung swollen and dark 
above us, like an impersonation of wrath; and one 
instant the sunlight gleamed over the landscape, and 
the next, the shadow overcast it, as fever flushes a 
sick man’s brow. Mountain-top could not be dis- 
cerned from cloud, and the blackness of night was 
gathering, when on a sudden the heaven burst into 
flame, and the earth glared and reddened to meet it. 
The pent-up thunder broke forth at the same instant, 
and rolled out again and again before the first echoes 
had died away upon the hills. A few big drops fell 
on my forehead, and then a living wall of rain moved 
swiftly against me. It fairly beat my breath out, 
and I could hardly raise my eyes to see the glory of 
the tempest, the sheet after sheet of lightning which 
seemed to wrap the dead earth round, while the 
thunder hymned its terrible requiem. 

Faint, weary, and wet as I was, a great joy 
seemed to depart when the storm ceased, which it 
did almost at once. Never had I seen Dame Nature 
in a more awful mood; scarce ever, too, under a 
more lovely aspect than when the sun smote through 
the cloud-rack, throwing broad veils of silver over 
the green hillsides, and setting great crowns of pearls 
upon their heads; intertwining the hair of the 
pine-woods with strings of diamonds, and awakening 
a thousand becks which ran straight to the valleys in 
song. Frank was already at the goal, and welcomed 
me with shouts of triumph. He had taken across 
the marsh as I had done, but by a securer track. 
Harry, who had chosen the outer edge of the table- 
land, along the cliffs, had not yet come. We waited 
for some time impatiently, for the afternoon was by 
this time far advanced; and when we went back to 
seek for him, it was with beating hearts. Neither 
whispered to the other his secret fear; but we read it 
plainly enough in each other’s eyes. What if that glad 
laugh-music should be never heard again? if those 
noble eyes should be glazed in death, and the beauti- 
ful face be marred by those cruel cliffs? and with the 
thought arose the look of his fond mother in the 
hour when we should bring her lifeless darling home! 
Not till we had peered down every cliff and gill, and 
searched over the treacherous bog in vain, did Frank, 
with a face I shall never quite forget, approach the 
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indeed all hope was over. But no; thank God, there | It was arranged that many smaller ropes should be 
was no terrible thing in that green valley—no one | taken down with the rescuer, in case they needed 
dread spot, such as I once have seen, whereon the eye | both to be secured to the cables. We twisted three 
is riveted at once—a knot of clothes, with the evil | of these last, for greater security, into one. No one 
birds clanging around it. We took the same perilous | opposed my natural entreaty to be permitted to be 
path which the lost boy had taken, where the height | lowered first; but I saw the shepherds shaking their 
above and the depth below were a burden to our | heads, as if they doubted my being of much service. 
brain, and presently we found the narrow footway | Ten or a dozen attached themselves to the end of 
broken down before us. It must have been a daring | the tether, and I was fastened to the other, in a loop, 
foot that would trust itself to leap to the other side, | which formed a sort of seat. A long staff was given 
and but a slight form whose weight could have there | me to keep myself off the face of the precipice, and 
alighted in safety. A few feet further on, the goat- | then they let me drop downward. Lower and lower, 
track—for it was nothing more—was resumed, and | and out of their sight, I sank slowly, but not without 
rounded, out of our sight, an enormous rock. Frank | much motion. It required all my attention to prevent 
was foremost, and leaped the chasm without an | dashing against the crags: if I pushed off gently, I 
instant’s thought. No courage, no self-sacrifice, could hit them again at once; if I gave a bold thrust, I 
have induced any man to do so who had hesitated for | was turned round, and flung upon them backwards. 
amoment. The ground gave way with him, and he | Presently, I sank below the level of the rock under 
fell his whole length down, still clinging by his hands, | which my brothers lay, and saw them. Harry was 
however, to the firmer part. Agile and wary as a| resting in the other's lap, with a corpse-like face, and 
panther, he had done Iris best to guard against this quite motionless, as one to whom no hurt could 
danger by coming down on all-fours. I hid my eyes | happen more, and whom no power could save. Frank 
in terror as he clung spasmodically for a few seconds, _ kept his eyes toward the stone and away from the 
and collected all his strength for a spring upwards; dizzy height, and he did but glance at me for an 
and when I looked again, he was in comparative instant, and then resumed his position. 

safety, There was an impassable barrier of some| ‘Get back, Frederick; get back, for the love of 
eighteen feet of sheer precipice between him and me; | Heaven. Let the best shepherd amongst them take 
he rounded the point before him, and a ery of glad- | your place; and even then, I fear we two shall never 
ness assured me that he had at least found Harry | see home again.’ And indeed it required far more 
alive. I clambered back again with difficulty, to see skill than I could boast of to get such a momentum 
whether I could get down to them from above, but it as might carry me into the crevice, and still less 


was not to be attempted. The great rock jutted out could I have snatched a hold that might have sus- 


right over them, and there was no pathway round it | tained me there. I gave the signal to haul up, and 
from the other side at all. Whether the track had | told the men how matters stood. 
ever been continued further, I could not tell, but | ‘Was Mr Frank sufficiently master of himself, 
it now led clearly into a complete cul de sac, from | and safely situated, to draw a man in by one of 
which there was no escape uuless by wings. | the lesser ropes, if such could be thrown to him?’ 
To be starved to death, or to be dashed down the , they asked. I answered ‘No,’ and it seemed greatly 
steep by the first wind, seemed to be the inevitable , to disconcert them. The lightest and most agile 
fate of my poor brothers. Frank’s voice came up of the party, however, volunteered to do his best, 
from the abyss, and somewhat calmed me. ‘Harry | and over he went, as I had done. He required 
has fainted with terror,’ he said; ‘I have no doubt | much more rope this time, in order to get a sufficient 
his head failed him at this spot. We cannot round swing on it for his purpose; and those who were not 
the rock again from hence, but there is room enough engaged in holding fast could see him strike out and 
to stand, and even to sit here, for both of us. Do return to the face of the cliff quite clearly. After 
you, Fred, go down to Borrowdale at once, before it | one or two tremendous strains, the rope suddenly 
gets dark, and bring up with you at daylight half-a- | slackened, and we knew that he had found foothold 
dozen strong men, and all the sheep-ropes you can somewhere underneath. I don’t pretend to say how 
get together; and pray Heaven send us a calm night, | it was done, for it seems to me to this day to have 
and that our Harry may be yet preserved to us.’ | been a miracle of mercy: I only know that the next 
With a heart-felt injunction to the brave fellow to | haul of ours brought up the shepherd with Harry, 
be of good courage, and to rely on me, I started on | yet alive, within his arms; and again, that the fine 
my errand of life and death. A frantic anxiety | fellow was let down, and came up with my good, 
urged me to fly like the wind, and the most dan-| brave Frank in safety. He was not much less 
gerous paths seemed to have lost all their terrors; | changed to look at than his charge. Anxiety and 
but one false step, or even a slip to sprain an ankle, | despair had done, it seemed, the work of years with 
would be, I knew, destruction to those dear ones on him; and we had to carry the one, and lead the 
the steep; so I chose my way ‘with caution, and did | other's uncertain footsteps home. 
not reach the valley till dusk. The greatest eager-| Weeks passed away before the strong man grew 
ness and sympathy were at once manifested; we | himself again; and for the delicate boy, a sick-room 
collected plenty of the great cables used to extricate | was his prison for months. The exposure to the 
the crag-fast sheep, and came up with the earliest | night-air after the pelting storm, had overtasked his 
streaks of light in a great company. We could see | lungs, and his sleep was long disturbed by what he 


the rock plainly enoygh from Borrowdale, but not | had suffered; his thin white fingers would clutch at . 


the two figures crouching under it; no heath-flower | empty air, in dreams, and his brows grow damp at 
bloomed above it, nor bush nor tree over its stern | the imaginary abyss that seemed to yawn beneath 
seamed visage, and its wrinkled brows seemed to| him. The events of that awful time indeed, haunted 
overhang the height with a consciousness of cruel | his memory by day and night to the last; but he 
power. It was not so easy, however, to find it from | never recalled them without the deepest thankful- 
above ; and having omitted to leave a man below to | ness. ‘I die amongst you all,’ he said, ‘ safe—safe, 
direct us, we wasted some precious minutes. At last | dear Frank, at home.’ And he left us before the 
we came upon the spot, and heard brother Frank | winter came, when all beautiful things were decaying 
cry out to us in a sad voice: ‘He is alive, for he | and about to perish likewise. For us, although we 
still breathes ; but that is all.’ yield to none, by this time, in tracking the wild fox 

The dreadful hours passed in company with his | to his lair, and the raven to her lofty nest, we never 
poor charge had evidently shaken even his fortitude. | pass that rock upon the Fells without some awe; 
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nor without a thought, I trust, of the great Providence 
which there was manifested, whereof the aia 


steep itself stands an eternal witness. 

NOTES ON NATURAL HISTORY. 
Havine devoted some space in a former paper to 
particulars connected with my special favourite, the 
pretty and affectionate bullfinch, the very prince of 
European cage-birds, I shall here say a word about 
the house or dwelling usually provided for him. I 
think that nothing can be more wantonly cruel than 
the common practice of leaving the poor bird exposed 
to the hourly danger of being dragged through his 
prison bars, and perishing miserably by the fangs of 
the cat. I have myself adopted the mode of placing 
the upright wires of the cage so close that no cat’s 
paw could possibly pass between them, at the same 
time allowing the cross-wires to run within about 
an inch and a half of each other. I would suggest, as 
more elegant, a slight wire-lattice covering the whole 
cage, and the meshes of which should not leave more 
than a quarter of an inch opening. This might be 
made of very thin brass wire, and would not look 
amiss; at all events, it is to be hoped that cat-proof 
cages made on this principle, or some other, will one 
day be in general use. Apropos of bullfinches, it is 
generally thought that they will not breed in captivity : 
I know of at least one instance to the contrary: a large 
cage, and quiet, seem all they require. 

An ingenious mode of rearing birds is practised in 
France; at least, I have only seen it there. The young 
birds with the nest are placed in a small cage, and tied 
up near the place in which the nest itself lay. I have 
seen the old birds come and attend to the nursing of 
their offspring in this way with the utmost zeal and 
success. When we consider how much more skilful 
they are in finding the best food, and administering it 
in the best manner, we cannot be surprised that in 
this way the great losses, otherwise sure to occur, 
are avoided. 

Pigeons are certainly graceful creatures, and inter- 
esting from many qualities they possess. Some of 
the peculiar kinds are striking objects, from their odd 
appearance or graceful symmetry ; but, on the whole, 
I think them little worth cultivating as pets, however 
amusing to boys. But they have one advantage to the 
dweller in cities who seldom gets a peep ‘at nature in 
her green array ;’ they help to keep alive in his heart 
the soft and humanising impressions which nature 
alone can foster. There is something most delightful 
to the toil-worn mechanic who ‘ plies his sickly trade’ 
in some forlorn garret, if he can see a pigeon or two 
of his own take wing from its window, and after 
wheeling gracefully about in mid-heaven, come soaring 
back again to their place. All the little domestic 
economy of the fond pair is, in such cases, an interest- 
ing study; and we seldom find pets like these, birds 
or flowers, in the dwellings of the spendthrift or the 
drunkard. 

Passing to another class of animals, I come upon 
one I always regard with the greatest interest and 
curiosity: I mean the otter. In a wild state, it is 
one of the most fierce and savage creatures possible. 
Every one knows of its predatory habits, and the 
destruction of fish it occasions; but few are aware 
that, if taken very young, it may be brought up as 
tame as a dog, and that it is susceptible of a high 
degree of attachment to its master. I have it from 
authority on which I can implicitly rely, that an otter 
was thus tamed, in the west of Ireland, some years 
ago; and that it would descend into the waters of 
Lough Corrib, and return to the boat with its prey— 
generally a salmon—in its mouth. My informant adds, 


that some English officers quartered in Galway were 
so delighted with its performance, that they resolved 
to have it at any price. The owner parted very 
reluctantly with his favourite, which was regularly 
installed at the barracks. Possibly, if his new friends 
had waited a sufficient time to gain his affections by 
kindness, all might have been well; but, anxious for 
sport, they took him on the water, and let him go. In 
a short time, the otter reappeared with a salmon in his 
jaws, and, as usual, swam for the boat. As he drew 
near, a thought seemed to strike him, and he hesitated, 
looked into the faces of those whom he could see, 
swam about a little, as if pursuing his scrutiny, and at 
last dived, and was seen no more! ‘The probability is, 
that missing the master whom he knew, he had not 
sufficient acquaintance with his new possessors to care 
for their company. I have good information from 
other sources of the capacity of the otter for domesti- 
cation. This capacity seems to be the distinguishing 
mark of certain races. I suppose it to represent 
organic differences in the brain and nervous system. 

We have seen that the pheasant and gray partridge 
are incapable of domestication, while other denizens of 
the wood and field yield to it at once. So it appears 
to be among quadrupeds. The fox and wolf, although 
often tried, never have been truly tamed, so far as I 
know. They do not seem to have brain enough for it; 
and the silly instinct of timidity—silly, I mean, when 
no cause justifies it—is too strong to be got over. Yet 
there are some few instances of an exceptional kind, in 
which even the wolf has shewn affection to the person 
by whom he was reared. The low cunning which is 
displayed by these animals in such perfection, must 
lie in some portion of cerebral matter quite apart from 
those developments which distinguish the cranium of 
the noble and magnanimous dog. How often do we 
see individuals of the human species who strikingly 
illustrate both temperaments ! 

There is something very interesting in contemplat- 
ing those animals which, still in a wild state, represent 
the origin and source of our domestic servants and 
companions. I do not, for my own part, believe that 
the dog has any more family relationship to the wolf 
than the pheasant has to the domestic fowl. Many 
qualities they have in common, no doubt; but there 
would seem to be some radical difference, which no 
time can obliterate. My belief is, that the dog has, 
quite apart from the wolf, his wild prototype; and 
that, like the South Australian dingo, some animal of 
the tribe was to be found in primeval Europe, from 
which all our varieties may have sprung. 

Now that I have got upon the subject of dogs, I 
must restrain my garrulity, for the theme is inex- 
haustible. I shall content myself with alluding to the 
following curious instance of a voluntary association 
for a common purpose among them, which fell under 
my own observation. 

When a boy, I was engaged one evening in watching 
to get a shot at some rabbits in an ancient park, in 
which were many detached burrows. I was much 
surprised to see two dogs—one large, and the other 
very small—bound over the fence, and crouching 
down in a hollow space, as if to avoid observation, 
gallop rapidly towards one of the warrens. They 
concealed themselves as well as they could, directing 
their approach by the course of an old ditch, and, 
when near the holes, rushing furiously forward, with 
the evident design of surprising some outlier. Failing 
in this, the small dog entered the burrow, and I could 
hear him barking underground, no doubt to bolt the 
rabbits from their refuge, while his companion stood 
outside, waving his tail in the greatest excitement and 
watchfulness. At last the little dog returned, and the 
pair set off with all speed for another burrow, where the 
same scene was repeated. I did not see that they met 
with any success; but I suppose they must occasionally 
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have done so; and, on the whole, it has always 
struck me as a very curious instance in its way. It 
illustrates this wonderful fact, that animals can inter- 
change ideas without language; and is the more 
remarkable that they were not forced into this asso- 
ciation, as wild dogs are, by any necessity for provid- 
ing, by united efforts, for their common subsistence, 
or for the attack upon some prey, against which the 
strength of one would not avail. 

Among the creatures which, in a wild state, are 
interesting, may be mentioned the wild pig. There is 
something in the grisly majesty and fierce self-reliance 
of the full-grown boar which impresses itself on all 
minds. Nothing can be more savage and formidable 
than the countenance of this animal ; and his strength 
and speed, when not checked in his range of ground, 
are wonderful. Yet he is very easily domesticated. A 
friend of mine supplied himself with pork and bacon 
for many years from a breed of pure German wild 
boars; and excellent they were. He had, when I first 
saw them, a magnificent patriarchal old fellow, of tre- 
mendous appearance, but as gentle as tame pig could 
be. This boar, as he had plenty of successors growing 
up about him, my friend bestowed upon a certain 
zoological garden, where he became a first-rate attrac- 
tion. Whatever else was neglected, one was sure to 
see a crowd around the strong paling by which this 
fierce and dangerous wild beast was confined. ‘Did 
you see the wild boar?’ ‘Oh, what a hideous monster!’ 
was in every mouth. I remember one day creating 
quite a sensation of horror, by going up to the 
paling, calling my old acquaintance by name, and, 
when he came up grunting and barking to where I 
stood, scratching his jaws and poll to his infinite 
satisfaction. ‘This reminds me of a wild-boar anec- 
dote I had from the late Sir W. Maxwell. It would 
seem that a friend of his in Scotland had received from 
Germany a splendid boar, which soon after contrived 
to make his escape, by leaping a wall such as, it was 
presumed, no pig could possibly get over. He made 
his way into a park where a number of young cattle 
were grazing; and they, being excited by his strange 
appearance, gave chase at once, and ended by fairly 
bringing him to bay. I have always heard, on the 
continent, that a boar will overthrow horse and man, 
if they abide his onset, and I fully believe it; but 
so determined was the onslaught of these stots upon 
the present one, that, forming a circle around him, 
they contrived to trample him to death, and almost to 
atoms. 

I have had occasion to remark before, that some of 
the very wildest birds and animals are capable of being 
tamed with facility, if taken young; while others are 
just the reverse. 

The stag and deer tribe, generally, are instances of the 
former peculiarity ; indeed, the boldness of tame stags 
renders them even dangerous. I take it for granted 
that they could scarcely ever be tolerated as domestic 
animals from their bold and fierce temper, and their 
tendency to use their horns when provoked. I have 
often seen it tried, but always with the result, that the 
bucks were found quite intolerable, and duly ‘killed 
off’ An exception may be claimed for a very fine 
stag I once knew as forming part of the staff of a 
marching regiment. He went with his corps every- 
where, was much admired at reviews and other such 
gatherings. I knew another case of a tame buck, 
which, in a country town, would stroll in from his 
master’s house in the suburbs, and was constantly seen 
scampering back with a loaf of bread, a dried fish, or 
a cut of bacon in his mouth; for nothing came amiss 
to his appetite. He was the plague of the hucksters’ 
shops in the vicinity, and cost, no doubt, a good sum 
for damages. 

The same tendency to ill-temper and ferocity runs 
through the antelope tribe; and the ibex and chamois 


are examples of it. I knew a case some years ago of a 
very fine chamois, in the collection of the Duke of 
Gotha, which became so dangerous that it had to be 
destroyed. By the way, I could not help feeling, when 
I saw these animals, what a pity it is that so little 
pains are taken to afford such as are kept in captivity 
some opportunity of shewing their native qualities. 
These chamois were confined in a small court, with a 
miniature attempt at a rocky pinnacle in the centre. 
Now, it would have cost but a trifle to enclose with 
wooden poles from the adjoining forest a space con- 
siderably larger, and within this to have erected 
something which might have given these interesting 
creatures an opportunity of displaying their wondrous 
agility. Perhaps this additional space and climbing- 
ground might have saved the life of the beautiful 
buck, by giving him some vent for his pent-up energies. 
I was told that nothing could be more formidable than 
the way in which he had recently attacked a calf 
belonging to the keeper, which unluckily came in his 
way. He charged the poor beast with great violence, 
inserting the points of his little crooked horns with 
great dexterity in its side, and ripping it open in such 
a way as to cause almost instant death. 

It seems singular that we hear nothing of attempts 
to introduce the chamois and ibex into Scotland. 
Ought not the wild solitude of our Highland ranges 
to afford them a dwelling suitable to their nature 
and habits? It may indeed be doubtful whether any 
mountains below the level of perpetual snow would 
be cool enough for the ibex in summer; but the 
experiment would be well worth trial. 

What a noble animal is the now nearly extinct 
ibex! It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
chamois disputes with him the honour of the highest 
mountain throne. On the contrary, of all four-footed 
creatures, he alone breathes the keen air of the Alpine 
summits ; and although descending at night to feed in 
the lower ranges, yet his home is the bosom of the 
eternal glacier, stretched at length upon which he 
passes the summer-day, and strives to cool by its 
contact his heated blood. 

What would one not give to see a herd of these 
wonderful creatures, with their huge horns recurved 
almost to the tail, yet skipping lightly from crag to 
crag, and finding a safe footing amongst the most 
appalling precipices! It is not surprising that the 
chase of the ibex has for the hunter of the Alps all the 
fascination of gambling. No laws, however strict, can 


restrain him; and although, at least in Savoy, it is | 


penal to destroy the ibex, the work of slaughter goes 
on unchecked. 

The race is thinning out year by year; but it has 
survived the period assigned by De Saussure for its 
extermination. When taken, it is a valuable prize. 
The skin is of some importance in commerce; the 
flesh is excellent, and the horns, if good, will fetch 
from L.3 to L.4 sterling. 

Good horns are known by their size and the number 
of knobs along their edge. Each year of the animal’s 
life, a knob is added, and they never exceed thirty, 
that being understood as the extreme age of the ibex. 
I was fortunate enough to procure, some years since, 
a fine pair of horns, which mark about twenty-nine 
years’ growth; but such instances are now very rare, 
and will soon be unknown altogether. 

All the horns brought to market are not necessarily 
the result of poaching. Some are generally found, 
when the snow melts in spring, lying at the foot of 
precipices over which the poor beasts have been 
carried by the falling avalanches. Such must have 
been the fate of the bearer of the horns alluded to, 
and awful the crash with which the patriarch came 
to his end, for the strong bones of the skull were split 
in two, although apparently almost as hard as iron, 
and a portion went with each horn. 
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I believe I am scarcely in order in speaking of the 
ibex among the antelopes; he is, after all, only a 
superior sort of goat. The chamois is allowed to 
hold an intermediate place, and act as a connecting- 
link between the goat and the true antelopes. 


OGEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CHAPTER LXI.—THE ROUTE. 


Tne dispatch called for instant obedience. Fortun- 
ately my horse was still under the saddle, and in less 
than five minutes I was upon his back, and galloping 
for the volunteer camp. 

Among these eager warriors, the news produced 
a joyous excitement, expressed in a wild hurrah. 
Enthusiasm supplied the place of discipline ;*and, in 
less than half an hour, the corps was accoutred and 
ready for the road. 

There was nothing to cause delay. The command 
to march was given ; the bugle sounded the ‘ forward,’ 
and the troop filing ‘ by twos,’ into a long somewhat 
irregular line, took the route for Fort King. 

I galloped home to say adieu. It was a hurried 
leave-taking—less happy than my last—but I rode 
away with more contentment, under the knowledge 
that my sister was now warned, and there was no 
longer any danger of an alliance with Arens Ringgold. 

The orderly who brought the dispatch rode back 
with the troop. As we marched along, he communi- 
cated the camp-news, and rumours in circulation at 
the fort. Many events had occurred, of which we 
had not heard. The Indians had forsaken their 
towns, taking with them their wives, children, cattle, 
and chattels. Some of their villages they had them- 
selves fired, leaving nothing for their pale-faced 
enemies to destroy. This proved a determination to 
engage in a general war, had other proofs of this 
disposition been wanting. Whither they had gone, 
even our spies had been unable to find out. It was 
supposed by some that they had moved further south, 
to a more distant part of the peninsula. Others 
alleged that they had betaken themselves to the 
great swamp that stretches for many leagues around 
the head-waters of the Amazura river, and known 
as the ‘ Cove of the Ouithlacoochee.’ 

This last conjecture was the more likely, though so 
secretly and adroitly had they managed their migra- 
tion, that not a trace of the movement could be de- 
tected. The spies of the friendly Indians—the keenest 
that could be employed—were unable to discover 
their retreat. It was supposed that they intended to 
act only on the defensive—that is, to make plundering 
forays on whatever quarter was left unguarded by 
troops, and then retire with their booty to the fast- 
nesses of the swamp. Their conduct up to this time 
rendered the supposition probable enough. In such 
case, the war might not be so easily brought to a 
termination ; in other words, there might be no war 
at all, but a succession of fruitless marches and pur- 
suits ; for it was well enough understood that if the 
Indians did not choose to stand before us in action, 
we should have but little chance of overhauling 
them in their retreat. 

The fear of the troops was, that their adversaries 
would ‘take to the cover,’ where it would be difficult, 
if not altogether impossible, to find them. 

However, this state of things could not be per- 
petual; the Indians could not always subsist upon 
plunder, where the booty must be every day growing 
less. They were too numerous for a mere band of 
robbers, though there existed among the whites a 
very imperfect idea of their numbers. Estimates 
placed them at from one to five thousand souls 
—runaway negroes included—and even the best 


informed frontiersmen could give only rude guesses 
on this point. For my part, I believed that there were 
more than a thousand warriors, even after the defec- 
tion of the traitor clans; and this was the opinion of 
one who knew them well—old Hickman the hunter. 

How, then, were so many to find existence in the 
middle of a morass? Had they been provident, and 
there accumulated a grand commissariat? No: 
this question could at once be answered in the 
negative. It was well known that the contrary was 
the case—for in this year the Seminoles were without 
even their usual supply. Their removal had been 
urged in the spring; and, in consequence of the 
doubtful prospect before them, many families had 
planted little—some not at all. Their crop, therefore, 
was less than in ordinary years; and previous to the 
final council at Fort King, numbers of them had been 
both buying and begging food from the frontier 
citizens. 

What likelihood, then, of their finding subsistence 
throughout a long campaign? They would be 
starved out of their fastnesses—they must come out, 
and either stand fight, or sue for peace. So people 
believed. 

This topic was discussed as we rode along. It 
was one of primary interest to all young warriors 
thirsting for fame—inasmuch as, should the enemy 
determine to pursue so inglorious a system of war- 
fare, where were the laurels to be plucked? A 
campaign in the miasmatic and pestilential climate 
of the swamps was more likely to yield a luxuriant 
crop of cypresses. 

Most hoped, and hence believed, that the Indians 
would soon grow hungry, and shew themselves in a 
fair field of fight. 

There were different opinions as to the possibility 
of their subsisting themselves for a lengthened period 
of time. Some—and these were men best acquainted 
with the nature of the country—expressed their 
belief that they could. The old alligator-hunter was 
of this way of thinking. 

‘Thuy got,’ said he, ‘thet ere durned brier wi’ the 
big roots they calls “coonty;”* it grows putty nigh 
over all the swamp, an’ in some places as thick as a 
cane-brake. It ur the best o’ eatin’, an’ drinkin’ too, for 
they make a drink o’ it. An’ then thar’s the akurns 
o’ the live-oak—them ere ain’t sech bad eatin’, when 
well roasted i’ the ashes. They may gathur thousands 
o’ bushels, I reckon. An’ nixt thar’s the cabbidge in 
the head o’ the big palmetter; thet ere’ll gi’ them 
greens. As to thar meat, thar’s deer, an’ thar’s bar— 
a good grist o’ em in the swamp—an’ thar’s allygatur, 
a tol’ably goodish wheen o’ them varmint, I reckon 
—to say nothin’ o’ turtle, an’ turkey, an’ squrr’lls, an’ 
snakes, an’ sandrats; for, durn a red-skin! he kin eat 
anythin’ that crawls—from a punkin to a polecat. 
Don’t you b’lieve it, fellars? Them ere Injuns ain't 
a gwine to starve, s’easy as you think for. Thu’ll 
hold out by thar teeth an’ toe-nails, jest so long as 
thar’s a eetable thing in the darnationed swamp— 
that’s what thu ‘ll do.’ 

This sage reasoning produced conviction in the 
minds of those who heard it. After all, the despised 
enemy might not be so helpless as was generally 
imagined. 

The march of the volunteers was not conducted in 
a strict military style. It was so commenced; but 
the officers soon found it impossible to carry out the 
‘tactics.’ The men, especially the younger ones, 
could not be restrained from occasionally falling out 
of the lines—to help themselves to a pull out of some 
odd-looking flask ; and at intervals one would gallop 
off into the woods, in hopes of getting a shot at a 
deer or turkey he had caught a glimpse of through 
the trees, 


Smilax pseudo-china. 
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Reasoning with these fellows, on the part of their 
officers, proved rather a fruitless affair; and getting 
angry with them, was only to elicit a sulky rejoinder. 

Sergeant Hickman was extremely wroth with some 
of the offenders. 

*Greenhorns!’ he exclaimed ; ‘darnationed green- 
horns! let em go on at it. May a allygatur eet me, 
if they don’t behave diff’rent by ’m by. I’il stake my 
critter agin any hoss in the crowd, that some o’ them 
ere fellars ‘ll git sculped afore sundown; durned if 
they don’t.’ 

No one offered to take the old hunter’s bet, and 
fortunately for them, as his words proved prophetic. 

A young planter, fancying himself as safe as if 
riding through his own sugar-canes, had galloped off 
from the line of march. A deer, seen browsing in 
the savanna, offered an attraction too strong to be 
resisted. 

He had not been gone five minutes—had scarcely 
passed out of sight of his comrades—when two shots 
were heard in quick succession; and the next moment, 
his riderless horse came galloping back to the troop. 

The line was halted, and faced in the direction 
whence the shots had been heard. An advance-party 
moved forward to the ground. No enemy was 
discovered, nor the traces of any, except those exhi- 
bited in the dead body of the young planter, that 
lay perforated with a brace of bullets just as it had 
fallen out of the saddle. 

It was a lesson—though an unpleasant one to 
his comrades—and after this, there were no more 
attempts at deer-stalking. The man was buried on 
the spot where he lay; and with the troop more 
regularly and compactly formed—now an easier duty 
for its officers—we continued the march unmolested, 
and before sunset were within the stockade of the 
fort. 


CHAPTER LXII. 


A KNOCK ON THE HEAD. 


Excepting the memory of one short hour, Fort 
King had for me no pleasant reminiscences. There 
had been some new arrivals in my absence, but 
none of them worthy of companionship. They only 
rendered quarters more crowded, and accommoda- 
tion more difficult to obtain. The sutler and the 
Dlacklegs were rapidly making their fortunes; and 
these, with the quartermaster, the commissary,* an 
the ‘beef-contractor, appeared to be the only 
prosperous men about the place. 

The ‘beau’ was still chief aid-de-camp, gaily 
caparisoned as ever; but of him I had almost ceased 
to think. 

It was not long before I was ordered upon duty— 
almost the moment after my arrival—and that, as 
usual, of a disagreeable kind. Before I had time to 
obtain a moment’s rest after the long ride—even 
before I could wash the road-dust from my skin—I 
a to the quarters of the commander-in- 
chief. 

What could he want with me, in such hot haste? 
Was it about the duels? Were these old scores 
going to be reckoned up? 

Not without some apprehension did I betake myself 
into the presence of the general. 

It proved, however, to be nothing concerning the 
oe ; though, when I learned the duty I was to perform, 

half regretted that it was not a reprimand. 

I found the agent closeted with the commander-in- 
chief. They had designed another interview with 
Omatla and ‘Black Dirt.’ I was merely wanted as 
an interpreter. 


* In the United States army, these two offices are quite distinct. 
A ‘commissary’ caters only for the inner man; a quartermaster’s 
duty is to shelter, clothe, arm, and equip. A wise regulation. 


The object of this fresh interview with the chiefs 
was stated in my hearing. It was to arrange a plan 
for concerted action between the troops and the 
friendly Indians, who were to act as our allies against 
their own countrymen ; the latter—as was now known 
by certain information—being collected in large force 
in the ‘Cove of the Ouithlacoochee.’ Their actual 
position was still unknown; but that, it was confi- 
dently hoped, would be discovered by the aid of the 
friendly chiefs, and their spies, who were constantly 
on the run. 

The meeting had been already pre-arranged. The 
chiefs—who, as already stated, had gone to Fort 
Brooke, and were there living under protection of the 
garrison—were to make a secret journey, and meet 
the agent and general at an appointed place—the old 
ground, the hommock by the pond. 

The meeting had been fixed for that very night—as 
soon as it should be dark enough to hide the approach 
of both tempters and traitors. 

It was dark enough almost the moment the sun 
went down—for the moon was in her third quarter, 
and would not be in the sky until after sunset. 

Shortly after twilight, therefore, we three proceeded 
to the spot—the general, the agent, and the interpreter, 
just as we had done on the former occasion. 

The chiefs were not there, and this caused a little 
surprise. By the noted punctuality with which an 
Indian keeps his assignation, it was expected they 
would have been upon the ground, for the hour 
appointed had arrived. 

‘What is detaining them? What can be detaining 
them?’ mutually inquired commissioner and general. 

y an instant passed till the answer came. 
It came from afar, and in a singular utterance ; but it 
could be no other than a reply to the question—so 
both my companions conjectured. 

Borne upon’ the night-breeze was the sound of 
strife—the sharp cracking of rifles and pistols; and, 
distinctly heard above all, the shrill Yo-ho-ehee. 

The sounds were distant—away amid the far woods; 
but they were sufficiently distinct to admit of the 
interpretation, that a life-and-death struggle was 
going on between two parties of men. 

It could be no feint, no false alarm to draw the 
soldiers from the fort, or terrify the sentinel on his 
post. There was an earnestness in the wild treble of 


d | those shrill cries, that convinced the listener human 


blood was being spilled. 

My companions were busy with conjectures. I 
saw that neither possessed a high degree of courage, 
for that is not necessary to become a general. In my 
warlike experience, I have seen more than one hiding 
behind a tree or a piece of wall. One, indeed, who 
was afterwards elected the chief of twenty millions of 
people, I have seen skulking in a ditch to screen him- 
self from a stray shot, while his lost brigade, half a 
mile in the advance, was gallantly fighting under the 
guidance of a sub-lieutenant. 

But why should I speak of these things here? The 
world is full of such heroes. 

‘It is they, by ——,” exclaimed the commissioner. 
‘They have been waylaid; they are attacked by the 
others: that rascal Powell for a thousand!’ 

‘It is extremely probable,’ replied the other, who 
seemed to have a somewhat steadier nerve, and spoke 
more coolly. ‘Yes, it must be. There are no troops 
in that direction; no whites either—not a man. It 
must therefore be an affair among the Indians them- 
selves; and what else than an attack upon the 
friendly chiefs? You are right, Thompson; it is as 
you say.’ 

‘If so, general, it will be of no use our remaining 
here. If they have waylaid Omatla, they will of 
course have superior numbers, and he must fall. We 
need not expect him.’ 
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‘No; he is not likely to come, neither he nor Lusta. 
As you say, it is idle for us to remain here. I think 
we may as well return to the fort.’ 

There was a moment’s hesitation, during which I 
fancied both generals were debating in their own 
minds whether it would be graceful thus to give up 
their errand and purpose. 

‘If they should come ’—— continued the soldier. 

‘General,’ said I, taking the liberty to interrupt 
him, ‘if you desire it, I shall remain upon the ground 
for a while, and see. If they should come,’ I added, in 
continuation of the broken sentence, ‘I can proceed 
to the fort, and give you notice.’ 

I could not have made a proposition more agreeable 
to the two. It was instantly accepted, and the brace 
of official heroes moved away, leaving me to myself. 

It was not long ere I had cause to regret my 
generous rashness. My late companions could scarcely 
have reached the fort when the sounds of the strife 
suddenly ceased, and I heard the caha-queene—the 
Seminole shout of triumph. I was still listening to 
its wild intonations, when half-a-dozen men—dark- 
bodied men—rushed out of the bushes, and surrounded 
me where I stood. 

Despite the poor light the stars afforded, I could 
see shining blades, guns, pistols, and tomahawks. 
The weapons were too near my eyes to be mistaken 
for the fire-flies that had been glittering around my 
head ; besides, the clink of steel was in my ears. 

My assailants made no outcry, perhaps because 
they were too near the fort; and my own shouts 
were soon suppressed by a blow that levelled me to 
the earth, depriving me as well of consciousness as of 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
AN INDIAN EXECUTIONER. 


After a short spell of obliviousness, I recovered my 
senses. I perceived that the Indians were still around 
me, but no longer in the menacing attitudes in which 
I had seen them before being struck down; on the 
contrary, they appeared to be treating me with kind- 
ness. One of them held my head upon his knee, 
while another was endeavouring to stanch the blood 
that was running freely from a wound in my temples. 
The others stood around regarding me with interest, 
and apparently anxious about my recovery. 

Their behaviour caused me surprise, for I had no 
other thought than that they had intended to kill 
me; indeed, as I sank under the stroke of the toma- 
hawk, my senses had gone out, under the impression 
that I was killed. Such a reflection is not uncom- 
mon to those whom a blow has suddenly deprived of 
consciousness. 

My surprise was of an agreeable character. I felt 
that I still lived—that I was but little hurt; and not 
likely to receive any further damage from those who 
surrounded me. 

They were speaking to one another in low 
tones, pronouncing the prognosis of my wound, and 
apparently gratified that they had not killed me. 

‘We have spilled your blood; but it is not danger- 
ous,’ said one, addressing himself to me in his native 
tongue. ‘It was I who gave the blow. Hulwak! it 
was dark. Friend of the Rising Sun! we did not 
know you. We thought you were the yatika-clucco.* 
It is his blood we intended to spill. We expected to 
find him here; he has been here: where gone?’ 

I pointed in the direction of the fort. 

* Hulwak!’ exclaimed several in a breath, and in a 
tone that betokened disappointment; and then turn- 
ing aside, they conversed with each other in a low 
voice. 

‘Fear not,’ said the first speaker, again standing 


before me, ‘friend of the Rising Sun! we will not do 
further harm to you; but you must go with us to the 
chiefs. They are not far off. Come!’ 

I was once more upon my feet, and perhaps by a 
desperate effort might have escaped. The attempt, 
however, might have cost me a second knock-down 
—perhaps my life. Moreover, the courtesy of my 
captors at once set my mind at ease. Go where they 
might, I felt that I had nothing to fear from them; 
_ without hesitation, I consented to accompany 
them. 

My captors, throwing themselves into single file, 
and assigning me a position in their midst, at once 
started off through the woods. For some time we 
walked rapidly, the path taken by the leader of the 
party being easily followed, even in the darkness, by 
those behind. I observed that we were going in the 
direction whence had been heard the sounds of the 
conflict, that had long since ceased to vibrate upon the 
air. Of whatever nature had been the struggle, it 
was evidently brought to a close, and even the victors 
no longer uttered the caha-queene. 

We had advanced about a mile when the moon 
arose; and the woods becoming more open, I could 
see my captors more distinctly. I recognised the 
features of one or two of them, from having seen 
them at the council. They were warriors of the 
Micosauc tribe, the followers of Oceola. From this 
I conjectured that he was one of the chiefs before 
whom I was being conducted. 

My conjecture proved correct. We had not gone 
much further, when the path led into an opening in 
the woods, in the midst of which a large body of 
Indians, about a hundred in all, were grouped 
together. A little apart was a smaller group—the 
— and head warriors. In their midst I observed 

a. 

The ground exhibited a singular and sanguinary 
spectacle. Dead bodies were lying about gashed with 
wounds still fresh and bleeding. Some of the dead 
lay upon their backs, their unclosed eyes glaring 
ghastly upon the moon, all in the attitudes in which 
they had fallen. The scalping-knife had done its 
work, as the whitish patch upon the crowns, laced 
with seams of crimson red, shewed the skulls divested 
of their hirsute covering. Men were strolling about 
with the fresh scalps in their hands, or elevated upon 
the muzzles of their guns. 

There was no mystery in what I saw; I knew its 
meaning well. The men who had fallen were of the 
traitor tribes—the followers of Lusta Hajo and 
Omatla. 

According to the arrangement with the commis- 
sioner, the chiefs had left Fort Brooke, accompanied 
by a chosen band of their retainers. Their intention 
had become known to the patriots—their movements 
had been watched—they had been attacked on the 
way; and, after a short struggle, overpowered. Most 
of them had fallen in the melée—a few, with the chief 
Lusta Hajo, had contrived to escape; while still 
another few—among whom was Omatla himself—had 
been taken prisoners during the conflict, and were 
yet alive. They had been rescued from death only 
to suffer it in a more ceremonial shape. 

I saw the captives where they stood, close at hand, 
and fast bound to some trees. Among them I recog- 
nised their leader, by the grace of Commissioner 
Thompson, ‘king of the Seminole nation.’ 

y those around, his majesty was now regarded 
with but slight deference. Many a willing regicide 
stood near him, and would have taken his life with- 
out further ceremony. But these were restrained by 
the chiefs, who opposed the violent proceeding, and 
who had come to the determination to give Omatla 
a trial, according to the laws and customs of their 


The ‘ great speaker ’—the commissioner. 
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As we arrived upon the ground, this trial was 
going on. The chiefs were in council. 

One of my captors reported our arrival. I noticed 
a murmur of disappointment among the chiefs as 
he finished making his announcement. They were 
disappointed: I was not the captive they had been 
expecting. 

No notice was taken of me; and I was left free 
to loiter about, and watch their proceedings, if I 

eased. 

Pithe council soon performed its duty. ‘The treason 
of Omatla was too well known to require much 
canvassing; and, of course, he was found guilty, and 
condemned to expiate the crime with his life. 

The sentence was pronounced in the hearing of all 
present. ‘The traitor must die. . 

A question arose—who was to be his executioner? 

There were many who would have volunteered for 
the office—for to take the life of a traitor, according 
to Indian philosophy, is esteemed an act of honour. 
There would be no difficulty in procuring an execu- 
tioner. 

Many actually did volunteer; but the services of 
these were declined by the council. This was a 
matter to be decided by vote. 

The vote was immediately taken. All knew of the 
vow made by Oceola. His followers were desirous he 
should keep it; and on this account, he was unani- 
mously elected to do the deed. He accepted the 


office. 

Knife in hand, Oceola approached the captive, now 
cowering in his bonds. « All gathered around to 
witness the fatal stab. Moved by an impulse I could 
not resist, I drew near with the rest. 

We stood, in breathless silence, expecting every 
moment to see the knife plunged into the heart of 
the criminal. 

We saw the arm upraised, and the blow given, but 
there was no wound—no blood! The blade had 
descended upon the thongs that bound the captive, 
and Omatila stood forth free from his fastenings ! 

There was a murmur of disapprobation. What 
could Oceola mean? Did he design that Omatla 
should escape? the traitor condemned by the council 
—by all? 

But it was soon perceived he had no such intention 
—far different was his design. 

*Omatla!’ said he, looking his adversary sternly in 
the face, ‘you were once esteemed a brave man, 
honoured by your tribe—by the whole Seminole 
nation. The white men have corrupted you—they 
have made you a renegade to your country and your 
cause; for all that, you shall not die the death of a 
dog. I will kill, but not murder you. My heart 
revolts to slay a man who is helpless and unarmed. 
It shall be a fair combat between us, and men shall 
see that the right triumphs. Give him back his 
weapons! Let him defend himself, if he can.’ 

The unexpected proposal was received with some 
disapprobation. There were many who, indignant 
at Omatla’s treason, and still wild with the excite- 
ment produced by the late conflict, would have 
butchered him in his bonds. But all saw that Oceola 
was determined to act as he had ; and no 
opposition was offered. 

One of the warriors, stepping forward, handed his 
weapons to the condemned chief—only his tomahawk 
and knife, for so Ogeola was himself armed. 

This done, by a sort of tacit understanding, the 
crowd drew back, and the two combatants stood alone 
in the centre. 

The struggle was brief as bloody. Almost at 
the first blow, Oceola struck the hatchet from his 
antagonist’s hand, and with another stroke, rapidly 
following, felled Omatla to the earth. 

For a moment the victor was seen bending over 


his fallen adversary, with his long knife unsheathed, 
and glittering in the moonlight. 

When he rose erect, the steel had lost its sheen—it 
was dimmed with crimson blood. 

Osceola had kept his oath. He had driven his 
blade through the heart of the traitor—Omatla had 
ceased to live. 

* * ~ 

White men afterwards pronounced this deed an 
assassination—a murder. It was not so, any more 
than the death of Charles, of Caligula, of Tarquin 
—of a hundred other tyrants, who have oppressed 


{ or betrayed their country. 


Public opinion upon such matters is not honest; 
it takes its colour from the cant of the times, 
changing like the hues of the chameleon. Sheer 
hypocrisy, shameful inconsistency! He only is a 
murderer who kills from a murderer’s motive. Oceola 
was not of this class, 

* * 

My situation was altogether singular. As yet, the 
chiefs had taken no notice of my presence ; and not- 
withstanding the courtesy which had been extended 
to me by those who conducted me thither, I was not 
without some apprehensions as to my safety. It 
might please the council, excited as they were with 
what had just transpired, and now actually at war 
with our people, to condemn me to a fate similar to 
that which had befallen Omatla. I stood waiting 
their pleasure, therefore, in anything but a comfortable 
frame of mind. 

It was not long before I was relieved from my 
apprehensions. As soon as the affair with Omatla 
was ended, Oceola approached, and in a friendly 
manner stretched out his hand, which I was only too 
happy to receive in friendship. 

He expressed regret that I had been wounded and 
made captive by his men—explained the mistake; 
and then calling one of his followers, ordered him 
to guide me back to the fort. 

I had no desire to remain longer than I could help 
upon such tragic ground; and, bidding the chief 
adieu, I followed my conductor along the path. 

Near the pond, the Indian left me; and, without 
encountering any further adventures, I re-entered the 
gates of the fort. 


A QUESTION. 


Wuat makes my brow to throb and ache? 

What makes mine eyes to weep begin? 

What makes my limbs beneath me quake, 

With shooting pains? Ah me! The In- 
fluenza! 


What makes my hand so dry and hot? 
Whence comes this changeless, ceaseless din— 
This ringing in mine ears? Oh, what— 
What can it be? Ah me! The In- 

fluenza! 


What makes me turn my ‘ m’s’ to ‘b’s;” 

And talk of ‘chill, instead of ‘ chin ;’ 

And speak profanely of my ‘d—s,’ 

Instead of ‘knees?’ Ah me! The In- 
fluenza ! 


What makes my nose as red as fire? 

What makes such parchment of my skin? 

What makes me sneeze—when my desire 

Is not to sneeze? Ah me! The In- 
fluenza ! 


Oxrorp. Tuomas Hoop. 
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